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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES 
FOR GIRLS* 


The Committee on Activities for Girls was formed in response 
to insistent requests that the special girl problem which is assuming 
serious phases in some cities, be given special consideration. 

In order that widely different viewpoints might be represented 
the members were chosen from five large cities and two smaller 
ones. The membership is representative in its relation to play- 
grounds and to work among girls. Three members superintend 
large playground systems, two have experience in college athletics 
for girls, two have made independent studies bearing upon the 
subject of plays and games, two are familiar with the delinquent 
girl and her problems, one is director of physical training in a girls’ 
high school, one a settlement worker, one director of a guild of play 
and two have eight years’ practical playground experience to guide 
them. Owing to the method of selection it was out of the question 
for the members to meet frequently for consultation, but the chair- 
man has been able to confer with groups of the members in three 
cities and has sent two circular letters outlining the plan of the 
report, receiving helpful replies from all but three. We therefore 
have confidence that this final draft expresses the convictions of the 
Committee with such minor differences of opinion as may be shown 
in the body of the report. The Committee could not depend on a 
mere co-ordination of the activities now existing on girls’ play- 
grounds for these have lacked organization and direction. It also 
resisted the temptation to take the conventional field of boys’ play 
and remake it with modifications. A third course remained which 
seemed more promising: first, to analyze the normal play life of 
a girl as shown under the most favorable and free conditions, then 
to discover by a questionaire what forms of play the playground 
girl now has, and lastly to suggest more varied and consistent activ- 
ities for girls so far as playground limitations will permit. Under 
the general title a “Play Program” the analysis of girls’ play was 


* Report given at the Fourth Annual Congress of Playground Association of 
America, June 9, 1910. 

Committee.—Beulah Kennard, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman; Howard Bradstreet, New 
York City; Anna L. Brown, M.D.,.New York City; Frances G. Curtis, Boston, Mass.; 
E. B. De Groot, Chicago, Ilil.;,Gertrude Dudley, Chicago, Ill.; Evelyn Egbert, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. W. E. Hocking, New Haven, 
Conn.; George E. Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frances A. Kellor, New York City; Helen 
H. McKinstry, Springfield, Mass.; Maude E. Miner, New York City; Annie E. Nicholls, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joseph E. Raycroft, M.D., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs, Frank M. Roessing, Pitts- 
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made very comprehensive. Two members of the committee believe 
that some of the activities should not be called “play,” but the 
difference of opinion seems to be only as to name. If we define 
play as “Activity, spontaneous, joyous, imitative, constructive, 
creative, dramatic activity, the freest and most perfect form of self 
expression,’ we may remove the difficulty. Recreation may be 
passive, but play cannot be. By digging deeply we shall find still 
another etymological suggestion. Play has the same root, plegan, 
as the word pledge, a promise. In its most intimate sense it is the 
pledge, the foreshadowing of our many sided human life for which 
the child is molding its soul. Upon the variety and content of the 
child’s play life depends much which we have not been wont to 
consider in relation to it and the restricted play life of girls is 
responsible for many and serious defects in adult life. 

The “Play Program” as it took form under the hands of the 
committee was seen to have five general divisions: 

ist. Simple motor play. 

2d. Social plays.—Competitive and co-operative. 

3d. Creative plays.—Constructive and art. 

4th. Imitative plays——Drama and dancing (also motor play). 

sth. Curiosity and Nurture.—Investigation, specimen collect- 

ing, care of pets, gardening, nature study. 

Under motor play is included: Running, jumping, sliding, 
climbing, giant stride, swinging, skating and swimming. Girls have 
too little motor play, even in early childhood, and the lack of funda- 
mental motor training after the age of nine is disastrously shown 
by their lack of inhibition, coordination and motor control shown 
by older girls. 

The social plays include: 

Ringe games for children from four to eight. 

Competitive games: Races, tag games, chasing, hunting 
and throwing, ball and bean bag games, 

Line games: as hill dill, London Bridge. 

Co-operative: as prisoner’s base, relay racing. 

Bali games: Medicine, captain, dodge, battle, volley, corner, 
basket and indoor baseball. 

The simplest form of social play is the only one known to many 
girls on our playgrounds. The ring game should gradually be 
replaced at eight or nine years with active competitions and these 
later by the co-operative games. The social plays of early childhood 
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are not clearly defined as competitive or co-operative, but there is 
more imitation and simple co-operation than competition. But at 
eight or nine the girl should have reached the period of self asser- 
tion and needs competitive play to secure the self confidence, skill 
and muscular control necessary for team play and for life. Yet 
this is the age most neglected. 

At twelve or thirteen the awakened social spirit calls for 
co-operation. Unfortunately the social spirit in girls is not always 
awakened at this or any age. Where and how can it be roused, if 
not on the playground? The fact that girls’ team work is now so 
crude and so lacking in grace and dignity is due to the lack of 
proper safeguards, ideals and leadership. In her book on “Athletics 
in the Education of Women,” Miss Kellor has well said: 

“Tt is idle to urge that athletics be used for their educational 
value unless they are under the supervision of teachers who are 
intelligent enough to understand their full significance, well trained 
enough to teach principles which make a clean, accurate game and 
strong enough to exemplify such principles on the field.” 

Creative and constructive play is apt to be the least playful of 
all the girls’ activities on or off the playground because it has been 
so often abused. The creative interest in girls has almost from 
primitive times been exploited for useful ends too early in her devel- 
opment. The many opportunities for home industries to profit by 
the girl’s love for making things has dwarfed her creative imagina- 
tion by confining it to activities which may be immediately useful. 
This is peculiarly true of needlework, which is the most common 
form of handwork introduced into our playgrounds. Sewing is so 
associated with real clothes which may be mended or even made by 
little hands that at best it is only contented drudgery with no fun 
in it. The normally active girl considers sewing a task, and under 
present conditions this is a true description of it even on the play- 
ground. When girls show a feverish energy in sewing or a stubborn 
desire to continue their work rather than to join in the games it is 
a danger signal showing arrested development in the girl or some 
pressure at home which her childish shoulders should not need to 
carry into the playground. Yet sewing has a legitimate place in 
constructive play. Little maids love to make doll’s clothes and 
needlework in the form of embroidery, crocheting and design 
inspires a lively interest and enthusiasm. Millinery is a by-product 
of needlework which is also interesting and might become intelligent 
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and artistic in time. Domestic science as creative play begins when 
the child plays “house” with her dolls and her little friends in trail- 
ing dresses and very grown up manners. The steps from this play 
housekeeping in the nursery corner to the housekeeping which has 
real fire for cooking and real rooms to be cleaned and arranged 
may be made so gentle and so easy that the older girl will keep her 
spontaneous interest and make her work a pleasure. 

But constructive play also includes many forms of hand work 
which give expression to that intense love of beautiful form and 
color which in some children is almost painful. Dancing and 
dramatic action are only varieties of expression for this instinct for 
rhythm and beautiful form. Dancing is symbolic and suggestive 
dramatic action. The more direct forms naturally develop from 
the imitative plays of little children to whom even every day events 
have a dramatic interest. Such games as “I went to see Miss Jenny 
Jones” show how eager this interest is. Dramatized stories, chil- 
dren’s plays and pantomimes have very great value in developing 
and disciplining the imagination and open some girls’ minds as no 





other kind of play can. 

The two impulses which we have called “investigation and 
nurture” are among the most spontaneous and vital of all the 
activities of a strong mind. Two of the lasting play interests of 
life are curiosity which makes it a “Great Adventure,” and philan- 
thropy which makes it a “Great Romance.” In childhood these have 
their childish forms and their later development depends very much 
upon the natural expression of them in the study of nature, tramp- 
ing, making collections, gardening and caring for pets. As the child 
reaches out after the new and strange and then makes it her own by 
the only true method of giving herself to it and caring for it she 
is ever enlarging her vision and her sympathies toward the universal. 

Girls have less of the spirit of adventure than boys, but they 
have more of the spirit of romance. They can enter sympathetically 
into all that is noble, self-sacrificing and heroic. Let us see to it 
that they have adequate and generous avenues of expression for this 
ideality. 

In this study of the girl’s play life we seem to have introduced 
strangely incongruous ideas with a kittenish pleasure in mere 
motion on one side and a lofty altruistic spirit on the other. Yet 
both of these and all the other impulses are found in every little 
girl’s heart. Romping and social play, imitation of others, drama- 
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tization, creative activity, curiosity and benevolence are the child’s 
instincts for society, for industry, for art, for science, religion and 
philanthropy. If they do not have normal and free development 
they become atrophied or perverted. How can we expect the flower 
of a noble womanhood from a plant half of whose roots are withered 
and dead? 


REPORT ON THE QUESTIONAIRE 


Since the girls are not finding opportunities for adequate and 
varied play at home we have tried to see what provision city and 
town playgrounds have made for them. In order to obtain the facts 





about girls’ play a questionaire was sent to over three hundred 
places reporting playground activity. One hundred and three 
answers were received. These have been analyzed and classified 
with interesting results. Five of the cities having exceptionally well 
established playground systems have failed to reply. These are 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester and the metropolitan 
system of New York. ‘The Playground Association of the latter 
city has answered for the privately conducted playgrounds. The 
chairman of this committee is familiar with the work in all these 
cities except Rochester, but does not wish to cite them without local 
authorization. 

Of those sending replies 19 stated that they had no playgrounds, 
though nearly all of these hoped to open one or more this year. 
The 84 other towns and cities have been divided into four classes 
according to the type of supervision and organization reported. 
The first class number 16 and have no supervision; the second, 
numbering 26, have untrained supervisors ; the third, numbering 33, 
have directors with various degrees of training; and the fourth 
class, numbering 9, have well organized playground systems. 

The results of supervision, training and organization are well 
defined in spite of the brevity and vagueness of some of the replies. 
Among the unsupervised playgrounds of sixteen towns and cities 
70 per cent report that the girls do not use the playground at all or 
play very little when they are there and 19 per cent play only ring 
games, leaving two places in which co-operative games are played. 
Five of these towns report sewing as a playground activity, but it 
must necessarily be without direction. Twenty-six cities and towns 
have untrained supervisors, that is, men and women who have had 
no special preparation for playground work. ‘Twenty-seven per 
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cent of these have very little girl’s play, 67 per cent play ring games 
almost entirely and 15 per cent have some competitive and co-oper- 
ative games. Dramatics are taught in one city. Three have 
gardens, two have folk dancing, sixteen have hand work, (seven 
sewing specified ), one has stories and one excursions. In four cities 
baseball is played by the girls and at times, certain of the boys’ other 
games. In a number of these places the girls have no definite part 
of the instructor’s time. 

Thirty-three towns in the third class have trained instructors. 
The training, however, is of widely varying character, from kinder- 
gartners to physical training teachers with special playground 
preparation. In only 9 per cent of these are the girls reported as 
lacking in play spirit. In 33 per cent they play ring games chiefly, 
in 39 per cent they have competitive games and in 76 per cent 
co-operative games. In these cities 6 per cent have housekeeping 
play, 9 per cent dramatics, 37 per cent gardening, 67 per cent folk 
dancing, 80 per cent hand work, (37 per cent sewing specified), 6 
per cent stories, 9 per cent excursions, 6 per cent music, 3 per cent 
swimming and 21 per cent baseball. 

In the nine well organized systems very different conditions 
prevail. Some have large playgrounds with adequate equipment, 
others have small plots and simple equipment, but all have well 
trained instructors, systematic methods and a recognition of the 
varied needs to be met. In one of these cities they are still 
struggling with the girl who does not want to play and in one other 
the girls still devote themselves chiefly to ring games, but in all 
there are competitive and co-operative games. Eight have dramatics, 
6 have gardens. All have folk dancing and varied hand work. 

A general analysis of the answers to the questionaire has led to 
the following conclusions: 

1. That in nearly all of the cities where playgrounds have 
been opened there has been a lack of definiteness of plan on the 
part of the administration. Such activities as they have are largely 
the result of accident or of special demands by the children and 
have no relation to each other. It is not surprising then to find that 
the girls, whose play life is less developed and who make fewer 
demands, should have been given less attention than the boys. 

2. That the play spirit is less developed in girls than in boys. 
The number of play interests usually found in a typical girls’ group 
is small as compared with a group of boys in a given neighborhood. 
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We believe that this lack of variety and content in girls’ play is 
a cause of arrested development and weakness and that the early sup- 
pression of the play instinct leads to abnormal emotionalism and 
sentimentality ; that a prolonged play life would improve the general 
health and remedy physical defects of girls; and that there is a 
social need for play among girls. 

3. For these reasons the girls need trained and efficient play 
leaders, the best on the playground. 

Unless adequately supervised the girls spend their time almost 
entirely in circle games or do not play any games. Two cities 
having no supervision for their playgrounds report co-operative 
games among the older girls, but none of them have active play 
among the girls between eight and twelve. 

In the towns having untrained supervisors there are still only 
fifteen per cent that have active play among the girls, while under 
trained supervision thirty-nine per cent have competitive play and 
seventy-six per cent cooperative games. The spontaneous play life 
of these girls is thus shown to be meager and lacking in many 
forms of play essential to the proper development of the girls’ 
mind and character. They need the stimulus of broadly trained 
women as play leaders. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PLAY PROGRAM 


The play program was formulated before the questionaire was 
sent out and among the questions submitted to members of the 
committee was one relating to its practical application to play- 
grounds with small space and little apparatus and also to those 
having adequate space and equipment. The replies to the question- 
aire have given the most convincing answers to this question. It 
had been the opinion of the chairman that only on large and well 
equipped playgrounds could a complete play program be carried 
out, but by experience it has been found that every one of the five 
grand divisions of play is represented on some small play fields, 
though it may be in very primitive fashion. “Dramatic play” and 
“investigation and nurture” seem most difficult, yet both have been 
accomplished with very limited means. 

It is impossible in a report of this kind to go into great detail 
concerning the application of the play program to playgrounds 
large and small. We will therefore close with the following recom- 
mendations : 
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SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS BY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


As far as possible I should like to see co-operative and com- 
petitive games given a large place because of their value in social 
education. 

These games can only be introduced to a very limited extent on 
small playgrounds, and I think as far as possible we should try to 
get vacant lots and other places especially devoted to the playing of 
co-operative and competitive games. 

[t seems to me that supervision is most necessary, and that a 
greater part of our energies should be devoted to getting good 
supervisors. 

FRANCES A. KELLOR, 
General Director Research Dept., 
Woman’s Municipal League, 
New York City. 


[ have been strongly impressed with the small percentage of 
secondary school girls who really seem to find any pleasure in 
motion unless it be the indoor form of roller skating and round 
dancing, and to whom difficulties are too often viewed as insur- 
mountable. Only yesterday a mother came to me greatly worried 
because her daughter, a girl of thirteen, mature and well developed 
for her age, and apparently well, had no “sand,” no “stick-to-it- 
iveness,’ and no desire to overcome physical difficulties. Team 
games, especially those calling for the most co-operation and subor- 
dination of self for the best interests of the team, develop something 
in a girl’s character that I believe nothing else provided for in her 
education does so well. The average girl needs to experience that 
feeling of “loyalty to loyalty” that a team game, properly supervised, 
develops. The good resulting from any form of physical work with 
girls is, I consider in every case, proportionate to the careful, intel- 
ligent, trained supervision of her games and sports. 

HELEN McKinstry, 
Director of Physical Training, 
Springfield High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


There should be provision made for those group games and 
competitions that tend to cultivate the spirit of co-operation in which 
the majority of girls are lacking, as compared with boys. I think 
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that work of this sort will be productive of results of great value in 
giving the girls opportunities in those activities which require quick 
decisions and encourage subordination of self for the good of the 
group. I think that this general purpose should be kept in mind 
in the organization of play activities for girls under all conditions 
possible. 
JosepH E. Raycrort, 
Department of Physical Culture and Athletics, 
University of Chicago. 

The festival or dramatic play gives opportunity for emphasizing 
value in foreign races, such as the Italian and the Russian, by their 
ability to contribute an artistic feature in a large program. Such a 
festival or dramatic play gives the incentive under which desire for 
work is stimulated. We would suggest the use of words creative and 
constructive activities, also artistic activities instead of industrial 
play. The scope of the play program as given is larger than the 
term implies—it is rather a playground program including work, 
recreation, as well as play. 

Adequate supervision is essential, inasmuch as the playground 
is not only a place where children may play, but where they may 
be stimulated to new and desirable games and desirable manner of 
playing them. The preparation of supervisor and teacher is a vital 
point, involving not only the technique but spirit as well. 

HOWARD BRADSTREET, 
Secretary of the Parks and Playground Association, 
New York City. 
MADELINE L. STEVENS, 
Leader of Guild of Play, 
New York City. 

All the points mentioned are valuable. With certain groups of 
children some activities are more successful than others. Italian 
children, for instance, are exceedingly quick in dramatizing fairy 
stories. They need especially games that teach courtesy and also 
competitive games that train in self-control and consideration. 

ANNA E. NICHOLS, 
Neighborhood House, Chicago. 

Play programs for girls have usually been too meager and 
restricted. The play program outlined proposes to enrich the play 
opportunities far beyond those which usually obtain in playgrounds. 
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Nearly all the plays mentioned may be attempted even in a small 
playground. There are larger opportunities in a small playground 
for constructive play, such as kite-making, rough carpentry with 
boxes, knife work and the like than one might at first think. Play- 
grounds should be supervised. Playgrounds for both younger and 
older children should have at least three teachers to supervise the 
play, one for the little children, preferably a kindergartner, a woman 
physical training teacher for the girls and a man physical training 
teacher for the boys, if there are older boys on the playground. 
Teachers should have special training for the work they do. The 
larger the playground the more departmental the work may become. 
Many playgrounds do not sufficiently recognize the changing 
emphasis at different ages, resulting in the neglect of certain groups 
of children, notably girls of ten or twelve and over. 
G. E. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent, The Pittsburgh Playground Association. 


The outline which you have made is comprehensive and the 
division is a good one. My special interest is in “Social Plays” and 
I believe that this is the most important. It has been my experience 
that naturally girls do not want to play together and that they are 
inclined to become jealous of each other, and that any games in 
which the element of co-operation can enter are most valuable. 
There is not the same team play with groups of girls as with boys, 
and for that reason the co-operative games should be given special 
attention. There are many lessons in co-operation which can be 
taught on the playground which are most valuable in later life. The 
teacher must inspire and lead the girls, for I have observed so many 
times that the girls are inclined to be lazy and do not take hold of 
hard things at all in the way that boys do. I should think that on 
a small playground the creative and constructive play, and the 
dramatic and esthetic play could be developed together with the 
social plays. I should judge that with the smaller groups the 
dramatic plays, for example, could be developed much more readily 
than the larger ones. No gardening could be attempted unless the 
playground were quite large. 

Mavupe E. MInNeEr, 
Secretary, New York Probation Association. 


Given a game in the open, where the girls play for the fun of 
playing, where the number of players is large, and the rules simple, 
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there can be no question as to the esthetic, the moral, the mental 
value to the individual; no question as to the social value to the 
community. But all athletics for girls should be done under a prop- 
erly trained woman instructor, and they should be based on a 
physical examination. The strongest sentiment against basketball 
comes from the mothers; but from the mothers (in the matter of 
dress and physical examination) we receive the least co-operation. 
Just as much emphasis should be placed on the adequate supervision 
of a girls’ playground as is placed on the securing of it. 
J. Evetyn Ecpert, 
Teacher of Physical Training, 
The Pittsburgh Playground Association. 


Most of the delinquent girls know nothing of play, or very little 
of the right kind of recreation. They have had long hours in 
factories where they are usually in bad physical condition, live 
irregular lives and have poor food. They need every sort of 
stimulus which we can give them to build up the body and to create 
a desire for healthy recreations. If they are not encouraged to play 
they have too much time for gossip and mischief. They need to be 
roused, and I consider it a very wholesome thing for them to learn 
how to play together. We are very active this season with our 
baseball teams, and find it the means of getting a great deal of 
pleasure; the entire school is intensely excited. It gives us a lively 
interest, something to talk about, and is excellent discipline for the 
girls who are on the teams. Anything that is going to rouse the 
sluggish, lazy girl is good. It is also just as good for the intensely 
nervous, irritable girl, and every effort should be made with delin- 
quent girls to teach them how to play, both simple games and the 
team work. 

Mrs. MARTHA P. FALCONER, 
Superintendent, Girls’ House of Refuge, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In my judgment the value of industrial and artistic play has 
been undervalued because of the easy abuse of it, giving it an undue 
proportion of attention. If kept within reasonable limits and not 
allowed to be diverted from its educational use in order to attain 
immediate ends, it can develop the highest forms of self-respect, 
industry and joy in creative effort known to any child. I feel sure 
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of this from the personal experience which | had as a child in these 
forms upon a New England farm. 
Laura D. GILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Industrial Education, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


1. That playground supervisors make a study of the field of 
play for girls, and after discovering its present limitations strive to 
make the activities of the playground as varied as possible while 
following a consistent program and putting the emphasis on what 
the girls need. They are so ready to follow suggestions that a good 
leader will easily make them want what she wants. 

2. That the training of play leaders shall include a knowledge 
of the child’s normal development and of the plays and games 
suitable to each period in order that playground activities may be 
adapted to the child’s age and natural interests. 

Motor play should be encouraged at all ages. There is physio- 
logical joy in the vigorous expenditure of energy which reacts 
healthfully and happily on body and mind. Playgrounds should 
supply as many kinds of play as space and equipment permit. Aside 
from running and throwing, which are supplied by social plays, 
swinging, sliding, see-saw, the giant stride, skating and, if possible, 
swimming should be included. 

Circle games should not be the chief playground activity after 
eight years. The games involving competition and initiative are 
needed. Of all classes on the playground the girls in the exceed- 
ingly important period between eight and twelve are most neglected 
and therefore do not gain the independence and self control needed 
for co-operative games. The latter games have established them- 
selves more or less firmly everywhere. Girls’ team work, however, 
is still exceedingly crude, is often without proper. safeguards and 
seldom makes an esthetic appeal by its grace and dignity. In its 
simpler forms as line games it should begin almost as early as com- 
petitive play and grow into those more highly organized. Open 
rather than mass play should be encouraged, not omitting: indoor 
baseball with soft ball and light bat, one of the most beneficial and 
least taxing of team games for girls. Dramatic play is both inter- 
esting and valuable for girls. 
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There is one form of dramatic play which is closely allied to 
simple motor play as a means of discharge for nervous energy, 
namely, dancing. It is the one form of motor activity more general 
among girls than among boys and should be encouraged as a means 
of exercise, for its grace and rhythm will help girls to attain self 
control and poise if used in moderation. We can hardly speak too 
strongly, however, against substituting dancing of any kind or with 
any variety of historical interest for the bracing and socializing 
team games which belong to the adolescent period of a girl’s life. 
Some cities have tried to make this substitution, but a few years of 
over-emphasis brought a reaction and folk dancing will soon be 
given a less exclusive place among playground activities. 

Several minor suggestions are: 

That girls’ playgrounds be shielded from the street wherever 
possible. 

That a playground costume be encouraged for all but the very 
The 
ubiquitous sewing hour may be profitably used in making the latter. 

That girls be taught the dignity and beauty of good form in 


little children with a loose waist, short full skirt and bloomers. 
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DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS* 


ELIZABETH O’NEILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our girls over eight years of age are usually in charge of two 
o1 more younger sisters or brothers. When we began our play- 
ground work we found it most difficult to provide for these girls, 
who in many instances had led such lives of drudgery that they had 
almost entirely lost the play instinct. They were not permitted to 
let the younger children go out of sight. We introduced hammock 
making so that these girls could watch baby and work at the same 
time. When the hammocks were completed stands were made by 
the boys and then these caretakers, or little mothers, as we choose 
to call them, were relieved of much care and could join in the games 
and plays while the little ones slept. Girls generally need much 
encouragement to engage in active games at the beginning of the 
playground season, but with much encouragement and good leader- 
ship our girls play all the games that the boys play with such 
modifications as conditions may require. 

Our teachers had fourteen weeks training in games, songs, and 
stories, graded according to the age and development of the 
children. Three deep, promotion ball, dodge ball, volley ball, 
corner ball, end ball and captain ball are favorite games of our older 
girls. They also enjoy the swings, giant stride, ring toss, bean 
bag games, free exercises and dancing. 

We find that a definite time program modified to suit con- 
ditions is of great value. As these older girls can only come to 
the playground periodically they know just when to come to find 
the games or handwork that may appeal to them. Even parents 
who have had the notion that girls must stop play when they reach 
their teens find that it is a good thing to let them run over to the 
playground at the hours arranged for games or occupations, 

On playgrounds where there are older girls and boys two 
teachers are placed, a man and a woman. The man devotes most 
of his attention to the boys, but is expected to help in a general 
way. The woman is expected to devote most of her time to the 
girls. She knows the older girls as well as the little girls and 
responsibility rests with the supervisor to exercise wise and careful 


* Fourth Annual Congress of Playground Association of America, June 9, 1910. 
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judgment, assigning each teacher to the place where he or she 
can do the best work. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of our work among the 
older girls has developed in the mill districts. The girls from 
the factories and mills near some of our playgrounds have been 
spending the noon hour on the various apparatus and in playing 
ball games, with the result that the employers have extended their 
luncheon period fifteen minutes, making three quarters of an hour 
for luncheon instead of a half hour. 


Mary B. Steuart, Baltimore, Md. 


The weak point on our Baltimore playgrounds is the lack 
of athletics for girls. Realizing this, last winter in our training 
class we made a special point of instructing in athletics and team 
games under the best instructor. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS FOR 
BOYS* 


The chairman of the committee suggests the following recom- 
mendations. It is recognized— 

1. Team games, e. g., baseball, are more interesting to the 
boys, more valuable aids in character building, and more useful in 
the organizing of groups. 

2. Track and field athletics may be used as individualistic 
events but are more useful where the boys are organized into teams 
for this work. 

3. The individual events most useful are the short sprints, 
relay races, running broad jump, running high jump, pole vault 
and obstacle races. 

4. The discus, hammer and shot lack interest with boys, and 
are dangerous to bystanders. They should be eliminated or used 
with great care. The shot is the most useful of the group. 

5. Races over one hundred yards should not be arranged for 


* Report given at the Fourth Annual Congress of Playground Association of America, 
une 10, I9gI0. 
J C ommittee.—James H. McCurdy, M.D., Springfield, Mass., Chairman; A. K. Aldinger, 
M.D., New York City; F. B. Barnes, Kansas City, Mo.; Wilbur P. Bowen, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; George J. Fisher, M.D., New York City; C. R. H. Jackson, Scranton, Pa.; Joseph 
Lee, Boston, Mass.; R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Meanwell, M.D., 
Baltimore, Md.; George L. Meylan, M.D., New York City; Pearson S. Page, M.D., 
Andover, Mass.; Thomas A. Storey, M.D., New York City. 
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boys under sixteen years of age. The Baltimore plan given in the 
committee report serves as a good illustration. 

6. Boys from sixteen to twenty-one years of age should not 
be entered for races over two hundred and twenty yards without 
a period of training preceding the race and a careful examination 
during the preparation. The four hundred and forty and eight 
hundred and eighty yard runs are the least desirable for growing 
boys. 

7. In grading the group the weight limits are most easily 
applied and more useful than any other individual method. Ages 
and heights come next in order named. 

8. The physiological and anatomic age methods of grading 
need further testing. The studies by Crampton, Rotch, and 
McCurdy are bringing to light facts which might well be used in 
testing new methods. See Crampton American Physical Education 
Review March to June, 1908, and Rotch and McCurdy, June, rgro. 


QUESTIONS 


The report last year* discussed games for boys. The com- 
mittee this year was asked to focus its attention on track and field 


sports. The chairman sent out the following list of questions to 
the members of the committee: 

(1) What attempt should be made to grade the boys on the 
playground ? 

(2) What should be the basis of grading, e. g., weight, height, 
chronological age, physiological age (see Dr. Crampton’s work in 
The American Physical Education Review for 1908), anatomic 
age (see Professor Rotch’s book “The Roentgen Ray in Pediatrics, 
Div. II, published by Lippincott, 1910), interest, skill? 

(3) What athletic events on the playgrounds have proved 
most successful with boys, e. g., 100, 220, 440, 880, mile, running 
high jump, running broad jump, pole vault, shot put, discus throw, 
hammer throw, obstacle race? (Add other events.) 

Indicate events which have proved most interesting to each 
group. 

(4) What has been the basis of grouping on the playgrounds 
with which you are familiar. 

(5) What events if any have proved harmful to each group? 
State event and nature of injury? 


* Proceedings Vol. III, No. 5, page 333. 
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(6) What in your judgment is the comparative usefulness 
for playground use of the track and field events as stated in ques- 
tion (3) with the various team games like baseball, playground 
ball, etc. ? 

(7) What administrative methods do you deem most essential 
in handling athletics for boys? 


The answers from the committee are included in the report, 
as they indicate clearly the points of agreement and divergence, 
and illustrate some of the difficulties of the problem. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY JOSEPH LEE 


I. My playground classification goes somewhat according to 
the ages of man. First, the kid of the dramatic age, up to the six- 
year molar; then the big injun age, from six to about eleven. 
Though these ages are so different I think they can both be handled 
profitably in the children’s corner. There are a lot of transition 
games which combine the dramatic, as their names indicate, and 
the comparative, such as London Bridge, duck on a rock, hunt the 
squirrel, stealing eggs. 

Then the big playground should be mainly for boys from 
eleven to seventeen; I have found that a special part of that set 
apart for apparatus, and with room within the same enclosure for 
basketball and some simple running games, was an advantage. 
The middle-sized boys naturally gravitate to this part; but many 
of the same age will be following baseball outside. In football 
I think there should be classification according to weight and 
strength. 

I think it is well to reserve one or more diamonds on Saturday 
afternoons for big boys and grown men—folks who are at work— 
and that these should also have a place to play quoits. I think 
further there ought to be a place for big girls; but I never saw 
one except at Charlesbank, in Boston. It ought to be mostly a 
place to dance without too much publicity. 

II. The basis should in general be physiological, the purely 
big injun age ending, I believe, when the rapid growth of pre- 
adolescence begins. Skill and interest would create natural groups. 

III. I don’t know much about athletic events. The relay race 
is the only one that I have noticed to be usually and literally a 
screaming success. 
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IV. The grouping on Columbus Avenue Playground that I 
was interested in was: 

1. Children’s corner, in which we gradually reduced the upper 
limit for boys from twelve to ten. 

2. Boys’ corner, as described above. 

3. The main field. 

4. Within the main field one diamond was set aside for big 
boys and men, high school age and over, and even there they were 
theoretically not allowed if the boys wanted it, except on Saturday 
afternoons. 

\. The principal harmful event I have known has been sliding 
down a pole with splinters in it, which resulted in one case in pinning 
a boy’s fingers together; also climbing over too high a bar, to a 
slide on poles, swinging on too high a trapeze and dropping on hard 
ground, and using too high a teeter ladder—but these are not the 
things you mean. 

VI. I think the use of track and team events is mainly to fill 
up the dull season in summer (at least it is such with us in Boston) 
when baseball has died and football not yet been born. I believe that 
anything that will then hold the boys together and keep them inter- 
ested will be a great advantage, and as they will not do much at the 
time, something to look forward to is the best prescription I have 
been able to think of. The things can be run off on Labor Day. 
Otherwise I believe that the team games are much more important. 
I believe, however, that there are boys to be caught by each kind. 

VI. The only administrative wrinkle I ever learned was that 
you want to have your track small enough to keep the whole middle 
of it clear instead of having the mob inside as well as outside of the 
track. If the middle is clear, everybody can see everything, while 
if it is filled up, nobody can see anything but that part of the track 
opposite them, with much resulting crowding and the need of a large 
police force. 


Questions ANSWERED By W, E. MEanweELt, M.D. 


(1) I believe that the enrollment and systematic classification 
of boys on a playground into groups is an extremely helpful pro- 
cedure, the advantages of which are many. Such a method permits 
of the division of the boys into groups, the members of which are 
about on a par physically, and in consequence allows of the careful 
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selection of suitable activities adapted to the ability and require- 
ments of a particular group. 

sy limiting boys to participation in the sports of their respective 
classes the younger, lighter, and as a rule less proficient, boys are 
not subjected to the disadvantages and discouragements that follow 
competition with boys older, larger and more experienced. Acci- 
dents also are less common than when old and young, large and 
small, are simultaneously engaged. 

Play in a class whose members are none of them greatly his 
superior in weight, size and strength affords a boy an opportunity 
to engage more fully and enjoyably in the many activities than would 
otherwise be the case. He may play the important positions on the 
team, score points in a meet or even win a race when the “big fellow” 
is eliminated. 

The organization of small groups each with its team game, 
tournaments, athletic contests and championships, and with care- 
fully kept records and similar means of stimulating and maintaining 
interest, increases opportunity all around; and the percentage of 
attendance to enrollment shows direct improvement: 

At the close of the season of the Institutional Section of the 
Public Athletic League in Baltimore I found that ninety per cent 
of those enrolled participated in the competitive events conducted, 
this being in a great measure the result of the satisfactory grading 
of participants and events. 

(2) Chronological age, weight, and height are practical and 
satisfactory standards by which to judge of a boy’s development. 
Age and weight will in my judgment give results similar to those 
obtained with the height basis added. Grouping by age and height 
is more complicated and less satisfactory than the above named 
method. Age alone often permits of too great a disparity in size, 
weight and ability and does not afford a suitable standard for our 
purpose. 

With the physiological and anatomical age grouping I have had 
no practical experience: 

The bases of interest and skill are of value for small grounds 
only and when no inter-playground activities or competitive events 
are contemplated. 

The criticism offered that the weight classification induces to 
excesses in training, dieting and other weight reducing process is 
timely. I have knowledge of such a case wherein the boy used 
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drugs for the purpose. It has been my experience, however, that 
the adoption of a rule prohibiting any efforts at weight reduction 
is about the only precaution necessary where play leaders are men of 
character. As a general thing methods of weight reduction are 
learned at first hand from the instructor. Precautions that have 
increased the efficiency of the age basis and that have been pro- 
ductive of good results in lessening the number of boys in a meet 
who are noticeably large for their age are those of having a boy 
sign and fill out an enrollment card when he first joins the play- 
ground, giving his date of birth and also requiring that suspicious 
cases present birth or other certificates certifying as to their correct 
ages. 

(3) Athletic Events.—I have found the dashes, broad jumps 
and the relays the most popular athletic events. In particular I 
have promoted the relays. They combine the physiological value of 
the dash with the educational contest of a most excellent team game. 
No track and field event will so readily enthuse the boys and stimu- 
late in them a spirit of loyalty to the instructor and the “Park.” 

The shot, the hammer and the discus appeal to a comparative 
few, those being the larger men. Weight and height are such factors 
in these events that they do not appeal to the lighter men. Requiring 
as they do much space and constant supervision, entailing great 
danger to those within throwing distance and engaging the interest . 
of but few comparatively, it is a question if the hammer and the 
discus have a place in a playground or even an athletic field of 
limited size. In themselves the events are of value and are not to 
be criticised. 

I have found the following modified standard dashes and relays 
and the broad and high jumps well suited to the capabilities of the 
groups as classed here. The progression I believe to be desirable. 


Juniors are boys under 16 years of age when the season opens. 


Junior 80 lb. Class Junior 95 lb. Class 
50 yard dash 60 yard dash 
Running broad jump Running broad jump 
Running high jump Running high jump 
220 yard relay (4 men) 440 yard relay (4 men) 
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Junior 115 lb. Class Junior Unlimited Class 

70 yard dash 80 yard dash 

Running broad jump Running broad jump 

Running high jump Running high jump 

660 yard relay (4 men) 880 yard relay (4 men) 
Senior Classes—Boys over 16 years of age. 

Senior 135 /b. Class Senior Unlimited 

100 yard dash 100 yard dash 

220 yard dash 220 yard dash 

Running broad jump 440 yard dash 

Running high jump 880 yard run 

880 yard relay 1 mile run 


1 mile relay 

Shot put 

Running high jump 
Running broad jump 


The obstacle and the potato races are amusing and particularly 
desirable as events at demonstrations, etc.; but I have found the 
number of entrants for these races to be much less than for the 
dashes, relays and broad jumps, and for this reason have dropped 
them from our list of standard events. 

The running high jump is not so popular as the events named 
above because of its difficulty and of the necessity for much practice. 
I have included it in each class because of its value from many view- 
points to those engaged in the event. 


(4) (a) (b) (c) 
Interest Age Age and 
Skill Weight 


(5) Asa result of medical examinations made I believe I have 
known grave and lasting injury to result from the heart and nervous 
strain necessarily involved in such contests as chinning the bar and 
the stationary dip on the parallels. As competitive contests I believe 
they should be discontinued. The dip, especially in undivided sup- 
port, involves an additional danger to the shoulders and pectorals 
when engaged in by those below the 95 Ib. class in weight. 

The quarter mile run is an event involving an enormous strain 
and I think is too severe for boys under sixteen years of age. I 
have twice seen cases of acute dilation following school relays in 
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which lads each ran a quarter. It is well to be overcautious and I 
think a limit of two hundred and twenty yards is advisable for track 
events for boys under sixteen. 

(6) It has been my privilege to have seen in different years 
especial emphasis laid in the order given on gymnastics, track and 
field athletics and on team games in the outdoor gymnasia and athletic 
fields of Baltimore and as a result I hold that while the promotion 
of all forms of physical training is desirable yet there can be no 
question of the comparative superiority over gymnastics or track 
and field work, and indeed all other forms of playground activities, 
of games and especially of team games as factors in the moral and 
ethical as well as physical education of the child. 

(7) (a) The selection of a corps of instructors whose train- 
ing, character and ideals fit them for the positions they fill. 

(b) The adoption and announcement early in the season of 
a classification that will create several groups and permit of no 
great discrepancies as to age and weight or size in a particular group 
and the early selection of the events for each class. The group 
classification and the events selected should be placarded on the play- 
ground. 

(c) The co-operation of the newspapers should be secured 
to the end that weekly reports of progress be made and published. 

(a) The handling of large numbers at a meet is facili- 
tated by the entry of an individual in but one event. 

(b) Number all the dash events consecutively beginning 
with those for the smallest boys. Number the relays next in 
order and the field events last. 

(c) Number the contestants consecutively and require 
that they fall in line at a stated time in order of number and 
at a point convenient to the starting mark. 

(d) Make no calls or preparatory announcements. A 
boy out of line is deprived of his number and his right to 
participate. 

(e) As they cross the finish line all numbers are removed 
by clerks. Boys without numbers must leave the field. 

(f) Only those wearing numbers or official badges per- 
mitted on the field or track. 

These methods enabled the successful conduct of a track and 
field meet with one thousand and five different entrants and a prelim- 
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inary athletic badge event with five hundred and twenty competitors 
in two hours and thirty minutes from the time of the first gun. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED By P. S. Pace, M.D. 

With reference to the questions you ask, some of my answers 
will simply be of theoretical nature, as I have not had the experience 
of playground work. I certainly and most decidedly believe in 
grading the boys in their plays. From my own experience I should 
think grading would be based on a combination of physiological age 
and skill. The events which are most popular and successful for 
boys under sixteen are the one hundred yard, eight hundred and 
eighty yard, running broad jump, and obstacle races. Boys over 
seventeen are interested in any of the events mentioned in your list. 

In answer to the fifth question for boys not matured physically, 
I believe the two hundred and twenty and four hundred and forty 
yard, shot put, and hammer throw to be a risk. 

As to games like baseball and other similar playground games, 
I consider them more useful for the physical development of a boy 
than the track and field events. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY GEORGE J. FisHEeR, M.D. 

(1) I think an attempt should be made to grade the boys on 
the playground just as much as we would attempt to grade them 
in any other place. 

(2) My judgment is that the simplest way of grading the 
boys would be the physiological test. I believe we should require 
all boys who use the playgrounds to receive a medical examination. 
If this is done the physiological age test can be used. In addition, 
of course, for certain contests the weight test can likewise be used. 

(6) I believe that group games are far more interesting, far 
more valuable, than track and field events when used in an individ- 
ualistic way. 

(7) My feeling is that the playground should have known 
ethical standards in sport and that the boys should constantly realize 
and be taught the finest type of conduct in their games. All of the 
competitions should be under careful supervision. Playground 
instructors likewise should have some thorough understanding in 
reference to athletic relations outside of the playground, with other 
institutional interests. As far as possible it seems to me the respon- 
sibilities in supervision should be placed upon the boys in the 
management of their athletics. 
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QuEsTIONS ANSWERED By C. R. H. JAcKson 


(1) I think that the chronological age coupled with height 
and weight is the most feasible method of primary grading of the 
boys in the playground. The examination necessary to ascertain 
the physiological age and the anatomic age, would, in most play- 
grounds be difficult, if not impossible. 

(2) The boy’s skill, strength, ability, and interest, will soon 
place him where he belongs in the teams and groups. As you know, 
the large boy for his age is usually inferior to the boy of greater 
age, but equal size, in the games and contests. Here, too, the age 
limit might be used as a basis, possibly eight to twelve, twelve to 
fourteen, fourteen to seventeen. 

(3) The athletic events the boys have taken most interest in 
have been short sprints, running broad jump, relay races, and 
obstacle races, also throwing at a mark with a ball, spear or other 
missile. 

(4) The basis of grouping on the playgrounds of Scranton 
have been, small boys under eight or nine, boys of from eight to 
eleven or twelve, and larger boys. Their ability to compete and 
play the games has been the reason for their being placed on first, 
second, third teams. 

(5) Instructors of each playground have been cautioned to 
avoid straining. 

(6) The basketball games have been governed by size of the 
boys and condition of the weather. The baseball games, basketball 
games, and other group contests have greater attraction for boys 
than the individual events of track and field. 

(7) For local playground athletics, each team has had its 
own captain and manager. The committee in charge consists of 
three, who are carefully selected, with the playground supervisor 
as chairman. In inter-playground contests the executive committee 
has consisted of the playground instructors, with the playground 
supervisor as chairman. Each team has its own captain and 
manager. 


QuESTIONS ANSWERED BY R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 

First, the only grading necessary for boys is to prevent the 
larger ones from “bullying” the smaller ones on the playground, 
and to give special attention to any who are timid or shy. 

Second, in competitive athletics if one item should be used as 
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a basis of grading, I would use weight; if two were employed I 
should add chronological age; or if three, height could be included. 
There is no objection to any of them alone, but I believe the objec- 
tion to weight is less than either of the other two. Physiological 
or anatomical age would be practically. impossible in playground 
work. 

The three athletic events most successful are the short races, 
the broad jump and the high jump, with the pole vault appealing 
to a few. Shot putting, discus throwing and hammer throwing are 
not events that appeal to the small boy, and are dangerous and 
intricate. The running of races in relays is, I believe, the most 
attractive form. 

I do not think any of the events are harmful except the long 
distance races for boys under sixteen years. Track and field events 
do not begin to compare with the various ball games for usefulness 
or attractiveness. 

The essential in the handling of athletics for boys is a good 
superintendent, who will secure volunteer assistants for meets and 
who will train a corps of assistants from among the boys to act as 


his aides. 
QuESTIONS ANSWERED By W. P. BowEN 


1. The importance of grading the boys on the playground will 
depend largely upon the number present. The number of grades 
that can be made will depend upon the numbers present. Where 
large numbers are collected together many grades must be provided. 
With smaller numbers possibly three grades are sufficient. 

2. The basis of grading should in general be the chronological 
age of the boys, as that is the basis upon which they are graded in 
their school work, where acquaintances and associations with each 
other are formed. Such rough division should be modified by size, 
general degree of development, skill and interest. The importance 
of these items being different in different games. For instance, in 
football, weight should count most, in basketball height, while in 
baseball, general development and skill are of greater importance 
than either. 

3. The importance of the regular track athletic events will 
depend a great deal upon the chance the boys have to observe these 
events being offered by older people. Where there are frequent 
track meets between colleges or athletic clubs in the vicinity the 
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interest will be great; otherwise, not, as boys are such inveterate 
imitators. As far as I have observed the most successful events of 
this sort are not the regular track events, but rather group events 
developed from them, such as relay races, potato races, Indian club 
races, etc., but the regular track events are valuable and should be 
used where the demand and opportunity make it advisable. 

4. The basis of grouping in playgrounds under my observation 
has been practically as I have outlined above, the boys being placed 
in groups according to age, and then it is modified to meet individual 
cases according to weight, height, skill and interest. 

5. I would prohibit the hammer throw, long distance runs in 
competition, and cross country runs. Although distance running 
for the fun of it is all right under proper supervision, I would not 
include any such runs of competitive character with boys under 
twenty. The injuries that result from these events I have mentioned 
are too evident to need explanation. 

6. I do not believe the track and field events stated above 
are as useful on the playground as the group games, but I think 
they should have a place. The best plan I have seen is to have a 
schedule, giving to each one of these things an appropriate time and 
place, and when that time is passed having it give way to other 
things. 

7. Your question as to administrative methods is very broad 
and I hardly know what to say. I think success depends upon 
making a suitable program and following it rigidly, although adjust- 
ing it from time to time to the change in interest that results from 
the different seasons of the year and the different athletic events 
that take place in the vicinity which the boys are able to observe. 
\mong the larger boys the formation of regular teams should be 
encouraged, scedules arranged and everything done to sustain such 
interest as will result in regular attendance, giving each boy the 
feeling that he has a place to fill and that success depends upon him. 

Reading the list of games published in the former report I 
would suggest among the games connected with baseball a form 
used in New York playgrounds and called by the boys “fly-in.” This 
is a ‘game of the “rotation” or “work-up” type, using the 
regular rules for baseball as far as the runs and strikes are con- 
cerned, with an older boy who acts as catcher and umpire at the 
same time, with five boys on the batting list, with the provision that 
any fielder catching a fly goes “in” in place of the batter thus put 
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out. I would also suggest among the games preliminary to basket- 
ball the game of school newcomb, which has proved very successful 
with us in maintaining the interest for a long time among the smaller 
boys. It is still simpler in organization than captain ball or volley 
ball. J. H. McCurpy, 
Chairman. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ATHLETICS FOR BOYS* 


Mr. H. R. Hadcock, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Winnipeg, 
Canada, suggested that the age limit be the nineteenth birthday, the 
weight classes—under 95 pounds, under 110 pounds, under 135 
pounds, unlimited class. D. Webster Lot of Chicago, IIl., advocated 
sixteen years as the age limit and weight classes to be under 85 
pounds, under 100 pounds, under 135 pounds, unlimited class. Dr. 
W. E. Meanwell of Baltimore stated that he had tried a 70 pound 
class contest, that the class was well filled, but abandoned largely 
for reasons of economy. 

The question was raised whether a boy should enter more than 
one class. The consensus of opinion was that he should not. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, Superintendent of Recreation Centers, 
Vacation Schools and Playgrounds of New York City, suggested 
that the danger of the weight classification, training down, could 
be avoided, if the instructors discouraged this and if only one 
“weighing in” was allowed, that to be on the day of the competition. 
Dr. E. A. Peterson, Headworker at Goodrich House, Cleveland, 
Ohio, felt that reduction of weight within physiological limits was 
not injurious. Dr. John W. Plant, Superintendent of the Syracuse 
Boys’ Club, thought the weight standard ought not to be too close, 
that a pound or so of leeway be allowed. He considered training 
down during two weeks previous to the contest more serious than 
immediately before the contest. 

It was the sense of the majority present at the meeting that 
weight is the best single standard for the grading of boys for 
athletic competition. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt emphasized the need of medical examina- 


* Fourth Annual Congress of the Playground Association of America, Rochester, 
N. Y., June 10, 1rg9ro. 
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ATHLETICS FOR BOYS—DISCUSSION 


tion for all boys competing, secured free of expense to the boys, 
through board of health or school physicians. The rejection of a 
boy calls the attention of the boy and parents to defects and may 
give an incentive to improvement. Physical examinations prelim- 
inary to competitions have several times led to needed operations. 

Harry A. Allison of Buffalo stated that a bronze button was 
given to Buffalo boys who could chin themselves four times, clear 
five feet nine inches in the broad jump and run the sixty yard dash 
in eight and three-fifths seconds. A silver button is given to the boys 
who can chin themselves six times, clear six feet six inches in the 
broad jump and run the hundred yard dash in thirteen and two-fifths 
seconds. New York City has, Dr. Stitt pointed out, in addition to 
individual button contests, an interclass competition for a class 
trophy, eighty per cent of all boys enrolled in any class being 
requested to compete and the average record being taken. This 
helps all boys. The German Turners have used this plan for years. 
Mr. Joseph Lee questioned whether the interclass competition could 
not be group against group, and at the same time, rather than by 
the average of individual performances, whether an entire class 
might not have hold of a rope and be requested to run across the 
finish, the winning class to be the one whose last member first 
crossed the line. 

Frederick A. Finkleday, Director of Physical Training, 
Camden, N. J., felt Marathon races were becoming a menace to boys. 
The majority of those present agreed that boys under eighteen 
ought not to compete in Marathon races. 


ACCIDENTS 
LETTER RECEIVED FROM JUDGE LINDSEY 


My DEAR Dr. GULICK: 

Recently a judgment was rendered against Canon City for 
$12,000 damages suffered by a child on a piece of defective apparatus 
on the playground in the city park at Canon City, Colo. Do you 
know of a case like this or a case where the school authorities have 
been held accountable in damages to injuries to children on play- 
grounds? If you have such information at hand, without causing 
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SAFER AND SANER FOURTH 


you any inconvenience, I would appreciate a word from you upon 
the subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
Denver, Colo., June 6, 1910. BEN B. LINDSEY. 


Will readers of THE PLAYGROUND please send the Secretary of 
The Playground Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, information regarding any similar cases? The Asso- 
ciation has no record that any other city has been held for damages 
because of accidents occurring on playgrounds. Several suits have 
been started or threatened, but all have failed or been withdrawn. 


SAFER AND SANER FOURTH REDUCED ACCIDENTS 
AND DEATHS NEARLY FIFTY PER CENT IN 
ONE YEAR 
LEE F. HANMER, 

Associate Director, Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City 

The outcome of the “safe and sane” celebrations of Independ- 
ence Day carried out in at least eighty-seven cities is unanimously 
summed up in the press reports about as follows: “Fires and acci- 
dents were almost entirely lacking, and at the same time the patriotic 
sentiments of the youthful celebrants were allowed full vent within 
the lines of reason and safety. Besides the bonfires at midnight, 
the pageant, and the games, there were numerous neighborhood 
celebrations, and in the evening in many parts of the city, large 
crowds gathered to enjoy the splendid displays of fireworks. Alto- 
gether it was clearly demonstrated that the campaign for a ‘safe 
and sane Fourth’ was in all respects successful. It was a day of 
such genuine public rejoicing that it seems improbable ever to return 
to the old insane method of celebrating our great American holiday.” 

In one city the Mayor, speaking from the reviewing stand, 
exclaimed enthusiastically, “The Mayor and the other city officials 
are justly proud of this city and its citizens to-day.” “And we are 
proud of our Mayor,” came a voice from the crowd, followed by a 
storm of cheers. It was a genuine getting together of all the people 
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INSTITUTES 


to fittingly celebrate the nation’s birthday, and patriotism, civic 
pride, and a larger spirit of coOperation was the universal result. 

“The list of deaths throughout the United States, due to the 
celebration of the Fourth of July so far as reported, is twenty-four 
this year in contrast to forty-four last year. The number of 
injured this year is 1,294. The number last year was 2,361. 
These figures show enormous conservation.”’* 


i 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
ANNUAL MEETING Playground Association of America at Rochester, 
IQII June II, 1910, it was decided that the annual 
meeting in I911 be arranged primarily for the 
benefit of the members of the Association and others who desire 
definite information as to how they may best promote playground 
interests and that to this end the principal time be given to com- 
mittee reports with ample time for answering questions and for dis- 
cussions. The time and place for holding the annual meeting was 

left to the officers of the Association. 


The Board of Directors authorized the president 

INSTITUTES and secretary to arrange for a number of insti- 
tutes in strategic cities during the coming year— 

the institutes to be local in character, the expense to be borne by 
the locality, the institutes to be primarily for the benefit of the people 


who are in playground work. 


Edward J. Ward, Supervisor of Social Centers 

SOCIAL CENTER and Playgrounds under the Board of Education 
WORK IN at Rochester, N. Y., has accepted an appointment 
WISCONSIN to work under the University of Wisconsin in 
going to different cities and towns throughout the 

State to assist in the development of social centers. The University 
of Wisconsin has, in calling Mr. Ward to this work, given further 
evidence of its progressive spirit. Mr. Ward’s work in Rochester 
and his speeches throughout the country have had a large influence 





* New York Times, July 5, 1910 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


in calling attention to the possibilities of social center work. There 
is hardly a city in the United States but what is familiar with the 
work of the Rochester social centers. 


George W. 
UNIVERSITY OF Ehler, secre- 
WISCONSIN tary of the 
Public Ath- 
letic League of Baltimore, has 
accepted the position of direc- 
tor of the Department of Phys- 
ical Training of the University 
of Wisconsin. Few men have 
had a larger vision of the future 
of the public recreation move- 
ment and a clearer insight into 
the practical methods by which 
the vision could be realized 
than Mr. Ehler. Mr. Ehler’s 
great gifts as an organizer 
have been clearly shown in 
his most efficient work in Bal- Georce W. ExLer. 
timore. Under his direction 
the University of Wisconsin will undoubtedly train many 





efficient playground workers. 





SEE HERE:— 


You ought to be a reader of THE SURVEY if you are one whit interested 
in the following phases of the big modern program for human betterment. 


Tenement and housing conditions. 

Labor questions and industria! insurance. 
Parks, playgrounds, public recreation. 

Child labor restriction. 

Immigration problems. 

Municipal conditions. 

Juvenile courts. 

Industrial conditions and efficiency. 
Tuberculosis and other preventable diseases. 


THE SURVEY is full of human interest and should engage the 
interest and full co-operation of substantial, thinking, progressive 


people everywhere. We want to send you a copy of THE * Pl 
SURVEY—the magazine which is exerting such a practical cr 
and powerful influence for the well-being of America. -" eomplimentary 
CLIP, FILL-IN AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY "eee ,of The 
urvey for inspection. 
THE SURVEY, Name...... nbleocesdsasdbooeees 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. a ORI AAR Se 
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